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San Francisco may soon pilot a new program aimed at balancing st 
the scales of justice by increasing juror diversity. P10 Sees 
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Personal Injury Elder Abuse 


THANK YOU 

SF WEEKLY READERS 
FOR RECOGNIZING 
CHRIS DOLAN 

BEST INJURY LAWYER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


DOLAN 
LAW FIRM 


Whistleblower 


Civil Rights 


Employee Rights 


FOR SIX YEARS IN A ROW! 


And by the way, others agree with you. 
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JURY-MANDERING 


A new pilot program would 
compensate low income jurors 
$100 a day in an effort to bring 
more balance to the courtroom. 
BY LILY SINKOVITZ 

PAGE10 


SAFE CONSUMPTION? 


The Board is supportive. Now, it’s 
up to Mayor Breed to declarea 
State of emergency to circumvent 
State and federal law. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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LOCAL ROAST 


Salvadoran cafe owner reflects 
onthe long road to opening her 
Mission District shop. 

BY PAOLO BICCHIERI 
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FLAT CIRCLE 


Oakland Museum of California 
opens its first major show ina year 
with ‘Mothership.’ 

BY JONATHAN CURIEL 
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SMALL BLACK 


The Brooklyn chillwave pioneers 
have anew album, ‘Cheap Dreams, 
and are slated to play at the 
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Future Shock 


*VE USED THIS space on a number of occasions to draw attention to 
the importance of the imagination. Our minds are powerful instru- 

ments, which, in their most benign and lighthearted mode, can be used 
to create fictional worlds for our own entertainment. 

As we grow older and begin to read books and watch films, our imagina- 
tions are guided to places that we may not have been able to reach on our 
own — without the aid of powerful prose or expertly sculpted visuals. 

This realm also can be benign — but it has a darker side. It can induce 
anxiety, lead us to make foolish decisions, and even prompt us to act out 
violently against ourselves and others. 

There is yet another place that fantasy can take us. In its most positive 
form, speculative fiction can guide us to better, future worlds — both 
figuratively and literally. 

In this week’s issue, our art critic Jonathan Curiel recounts a visit to 
the Oakland Museum of California (page 13). The current exhibit, “Moth- 
ership: Voyage Into Afrofuturism,” traces the long arch of the Afrofutur- 
ist movement — beginning with Black migrants seeking a better life in 
California, and running through the release of Black Panther. 

The themes explored in Afrofuturism speak to feelings and experiences 
I, as a white dude, will never fully understand, on account of my own 
lived experiences. But they also speak to universal themes — of imagin- 
ing a world where white supremacy and all of its toxic repercussions are 
truly a thing of the past. 

For now, however, the specter of racism still looms over nearly every as- 
pect of our lives and is painfully apparent in the criminal justice system. 

This week's cover story by SF Weekly intern Lily Sinkovitz explores a 
number of legislative efforts aimed at balancing the scales of justice by 
ensuring California juries are truly representative of the communities 
and people upon whom they pass judgement (page 10). It’s a fascinating 
and important read. I hope you enjoy it. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 


A SPOTLIGHT ON SF 
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I love SE. so much that I put 
my heart and soul into this 
web series. Thanks @sfweekly 
for covering <3 


—@Meaghan_M 
I still got love for the Inner 


Sunset and Duboce Park. 
#Family 


— @iveyjanette_207 ©) 
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Bless you. 


— Stephen Conn 
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WHAT ABOUT OUTDOOR 
CONCERTS? 


LLL 


Say it with me: outdoor trans- 
mission is very rare. Outdoor 
transmission is very rare. 


—Steve Abatangle 


If you don't feel safe with a 
outdoor concert, DONT GO 


—Billy Bob Bevan G> 


SAFE CONSUMPTION 
SITES BY ANY MEANS 
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Asking the city government to 
essentially underwrite active 
drug use is a preposterous 
abuse of civic responsibility 


—e@rickinsf 
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Slow-Streets Advocates 


Win Some, Lose Some 





Four S.F. roadways will be forever car-free. But autos 
are returning to the Great Highway come Monday. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


slow streets program was one 

of the few silver linings to arise 
from the pandemic. Stretches of 
asphalt, previously only accessible 
to cars and serious cyclists, sud- 
denly became populated by walk- 
ers and kids on training wheels. 
Last week, city officials made that 
program permanent. But just a 
few days later, they ceded the city’s 
longest car-free stretch, the Great 
Highway, back to cars, at least on 
weekdays. 

The San Francisco Municipal 
Transportation Agency Board 
of Directors Aug. 3 voted unani- 
mously to make four of those slow 
streets permanent, with more 
likely to follow in the near future. 
The first four — out of 31 slow 
streets created at the beginning 
of the pandemic — are Sanchez in 
Noe Valley, Lake in the Richmond, 
Golden Gate in the Western Addi- 
tion, and Shotwell in the Mission. 

These streets were selected 
because of the high degree of sup- 
port they’ve received in surveys, as 
well as SFMTA’s findings that they 
wouldn't increase traffic on parallel 
streets. All of these slow streets 
had at least 64 percent support 
from residents on the street, and 
at least 82 percent support from 
the broader community. On San- 
chez, community members were so 
enthusiastic about the slow street 
that they commissioned a large- 
scale street mural by Amos Gold- 
baum on the block between 24th 
and Elizabeth. 

Slow streets use signs and 
barriers to limit car access to 
through-traffic only. However, as 
bike and pedestrian activists fre- 
quently point out, these barriers 
are sometimes limited in their 
effectiveness. In July, SFMTA 
removed some of the home-made 
barriers on the Page Street slow 
street, citing concern about access 
to fire hydrants. 

In response, the permanent slow 


I OR MANY San Franciscans, the 


streets will include more compre- 
hensive infrastructure to limit car 
access. Streets perpendicular to 
Shotwell, for instance, will get new 
vehicle turn restrictions. Sanchez 
is slated to get new crosswalks. 
Infrastructure design for Golden 
Gate and Lake is still ongoing. 

While SFMTA received mostly 
favorable comments about making 
these four slow streets permanent, 
the discussion foreshadows more 
controversial debates about the 
future of car-free streets in San 
Francisco. 

On Aug. 5, Mayor London Breed 
abruptly announced the Great 
Highway between Lincoln and 
Sloat will be reopened to cars on 
weekdays, starting Monday. In 
statements, Breed and Supervisor 
Gordon Mar, whose district en- 
compasses the Great Highway, em- 
phasized that the reopening is the 
beginning of a larger discussion of 
the roadway’s long-term fate. “It'll 
take new and robust investments 
in westside transit and transpor- 
tation to truly address the traffic 
impacts, and it’s unreasonable to 
continue a 24/7 closure without 
them,” Mar said. 

The move drew sharp criticism 
from bike and pedestrian advo- 
cates. “I’m ashamed for our city 
today,’ Jodie Medeiros, executive 
director of Walk SE told the Ex- 
aminer. 

In addition to the continued de- 
bate around the long-term future 
of the Great Highway, the city will 
also have to decide the fate of its 
other major car-free thoroughfare, 
JFK Drive in Golden Gate Park, 
as well as the 27 remaining slow 
streets. All of these streets will 
revert to normal operations 120 
days after the public health emer- 
gency is lifted, unless the city takes 
action to make them permanent. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
© @urbenschneider 
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The Path to Sate Consumption Sites 








BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


[es WEEK, when Gary McCoy 


embarked on a hunger strike 

calling on the city to start a 
safe consumption site program 
to reduce overdose deaths, he ex- 
pected it to last eight to 10 days. 
Instead, his strike lasted just 60 
hours. 

By day three, seven members 
of the Board of Supervisors had 
reached out to McCoy, telling him 
they would support a resolution 
calling on Mayor London Breed to 
open up safe consumption sites 
by emergency declaration. With 
a majority of the city’s legislative 
body on his side, McCoy called off 
his strike. 

“T intended on being out there 
for at least a week or two, so I had 
to prep safely for that to happen,” 
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says McCoy, who serves as policy 
director for the healthcare non- 
profit Health Right 360. “I was 
impressed and very happy that I 
got very quick responses from su- 
pervisors.” 

Now comes the tricky work of 
figuring out what this emergency 
program would look like, and, 
crucially, getting Breed to support 
it. Only the mayor has the power 
to declare a state of emergency to 
turn this idea into reality. Clearing 
the way for that to happen will 
likely be a complex and messy 
process, involving numerous legal 
and logistical hurdles. But with 
support from a majority of the 
Board of Supervisors, momentum 
is clearly building for this bold, if 


not unprecedented, policy. 
SFWEEKLY.COM 


PIECES IN PLACE 


Establishing safe consumption 
sites in San Francisco is not a new 
idea. Since 2015, a group of public 
health advocates known as the Saf- 
er Inside coalition has been orga- 
nizing and lobbying city officials. 
In August 2018, it appeared they 
had momentum. A bill that would 
have legalized safe consumption 
sites, AB 186, was working its way 
through the state legislature. Here 
in the city, Breed was sounding 
an increasingly supportive tone. 
She and other city leaders visited a 
model safe consumption site creat- 
ed by the Safer Inside coalition to 
demystify what these spaces could 
look like. In a speech promoting 
the demonstration at Glide Memo- 
rial Church, she invoked her own 
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personal experience. “As many of 
you know, I lost my sister to a drug 
overdose. That’s why I have fought 
so hard for safe injection sites.” 

But one month later, in Septem- 
ber 2018, Governor Jerry Brown 
vetoed AB 186, bringing that mo- 
mentum to a halt. Breed began to 
change her tune, too. 

“In some of her speeches when 
she first became mayor, Breed said, 
‘We are going to make this happen 
because it’s the right thing to do,” 
says Paul Harkin, director of harm 
reduction services at Health Right 
360. “But then it seems her attor- 
neys may have had conversations 
with her about legality issues, 
and she appears to have backed 
off from that and adopted a more 
wait-and-see strategy.” 

Breed was an outspoken sup- 
porter of the most recent bill to 
legalize safe consumption sites at 
the state level. However, she has 
yet to publicly comment on the 
push by McCoy and several super- 
visors to legalize a safe consump- 
tion site in the city by emergency 
declaration. Her office did not re- 
spond to a request for comment. 

While it was a frustrating ex- 
perience for advocates, the failed 
push three years ago means a great 
deal of planning already has been 
done. Harkin and his colleagues 
at the Safer Inside coalition have 
a playbook for quickly setting up 
a safe consumption site, thanks 
to the demonstration they did in 
2018. And city leaders have been 
briefed on what it would look like, 
and how they could support it. 

“They've all already been work- 
ing on this for a very long time,” 
McCoy says of the Board of Su- 
pervisors and the wider public 
health community. “So it wasn’t a 
nuanced thing that required deep 
discussion.” What could change 
thanks to McCoy’s hunger strike, 
he says, is the sense of urgency to 
make something happen. “Hope- 
fully this motivates a quicker re- 
reading of the laws.” 


NEXT STEPS 


Seven members of the 11-member 
Board of Supervisors reached out 
to McCoy saying they support the 
city creating a safe consumption 


site, but the legislative body has 
yet to make its views official. Over 
the next month while the board is 
on recess, Supervisor Matt Haney’s 
office will craft a resolution calling 
on the mayor to declare a state of 
emergency so the city can set up 

a safe consumption site. Haney’s 
office confirmed they hope to in- 
troduce that resolution at the first 
meeting back from recess, some- 
time after Sept. 6. 

After that resolution is passed, 
it will be up to Breed to coordinate 
the city’s strategy and then de- 
clare a state of emergency, clearing 
the way for the city to violate state 
and federal law by allowing safe 
consumption sites. The city at- 
torney, the Department of Public 
Health, the district attorney, and 
the Police Department would all 
have to be brought on board. All 
of those departments previously 
have participated in discussions 
with the Safer Inside coalition, 
Harkin says. 

The city attorney could be a key 
variable. In April, Breed nomi- 
nated long-serving City Attorney 
Dennis Herrera to lead the Public 
Utilities Commission, a role for 
which he could be approved immi- 
nently. At that point, Breed would 
select a new city attorney, who 
would have to stand for election 
within 120 days. Assemblymember 
David Chiu, who has supported 
safe consumption sites in the past, 
is widely viewed as a likely pick. 

“T would like our city attorney 

to get behind this,” McCoy says. 
“I think an interpretation of vari- 
ous laws should be looked at with 
different eyes, given the fentanyl 
crisis that we're having.” 

There are important legal con- 
siderations that the city attorney 
and the mayor’s office would need 
to build into the emergency dec- 
laration. The order would need 
to have guardrails “to make sure 
that the clinicians and healthcare 
workers working in these sites are 
protected” from legal repercus- 
sions, McCoy says. The declaration 
would likely need to be renewed 
on a regular basis, at least until the 
state legislature authorizes a safe 
consumption site program. 

Once a state of emergency 6 
is declared, then a site — or, 
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«4 if public health advocates 

get their way, multiple sites 
— would need to be identified. In 
San Francisco, where many drug 
users smoke fentanyl, high-pow- 
ered HVAC systems would be re- 
quired, Harkin says. 

Harkin would like to see differ- 
ent safe consumption sites for dif- 
ferent communities of people, in- 
cluding women, trans people, and 
other groups. Culturally compe- 
tent clinicians would be present on 
site to reverse overdoses, should 
they occur, and work to connect 
people to treatment. 

Safe consumption sites have a 
strong track record on both fronts. 
No one has ever died of a drug 
overdose at one of these sites, ac- 
cording to numerous public health 
researchers and a 2014 review of 
75 academic studies. Additional 
research indicates drug users are 
four to eight times more likely to 
enter treatment when using at a 
safe consumption site than at an- 
other location, according to a fact 
sheet published by Glide. 

With no formal proposal on the 
table, there doesn’t appear to be 
organized opposition to the city 


ENTRANCES OPEN 
AT 12 NOON 


creating safe consumption sites. 
As plans get fleshed out, however, 
opposition is likely to emerge, es- 


pecially close to the proposed sites. 


“The NIMBYs will be one of the 
biggest challenges to opening a 
safe consumption site, Harkin 
says, referencing the controversies 
that surrounded the location of 
needle exchanges and homeless 
navigation centers. “But usually 
the way these things go, once it’s 
up and running, when people re- 
alize that the sky is not actually 
falling, they forget about it, and 
like the Embarcadero Navigation 
Center, they see that these inter- 
ventions work.” 


PAST PRECEDENT 


Creating a program that violates 
federal and (for now) state law 
might sound controversial and 
risky. Indeed, that appears to be 
the prevailing school of thought 
in Sacramento, where yet another 
bill legalizing safe consumption 
sites recently was delayed by at 
least a year, meaning the state 
won't sanction these sites until 
January 2023 at the earliest. 


There’s speculation among po- 
litical insiders and public health 
advocates that the upcoming recall 
election of Governor Gavin New- 
som might have something to do 
with the delay. 

But in San Francisco, at least, 
there’s a long history of city off- 
cials circumventing federal and 
state law to support causes they 
believe in. Newsom himself did 
just that when he was mayor, 
legalizing same-sex marriage in 
the city even as national political 
leaders warned it would hurt the 
Democrats’ chances in the 2004 
presidential election. 

“It’s a shame Newsom doesn’t 
seem to want to touch this right 
now, because he’s taken these kinds 
of political risks before in order to 
do the right thing,” Harkin says. 

In this case, an even more rele- 
vant precedent would be the city’s 
embrace of clean needle exchange 
programs in 1993 to slow the 
spread of HIV. That process was 
remarkably similar to the path for- 
ward for a safe consumption site 
program in the city. 

After state-level legislation au- 
thorizing clean needle exchanges 
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failed multiple times, then-Mayor 
Frank Jordan, the Board of Super- 
visors, and multiple city agencies 
came together to create a citywide 
program by declaring a state of 
emergency, despite the warnings 
of the state Attorney General. 

Mike Shriver, who sat on the 
Health Commission at the time, 
says it was clear the city’s HIV pre- 
vention strategies were not pro- 
tecting injection drug users. Public 
health advocates partnered with 
city officials to find “ways in which 
they could get indemnified to 
actually do this emergency public 
health measure, working with the 
city and working with the health 
department and working with at- 
torneys to really figure out how we 
as city could respond to the needs 
of a community at risk.” 

The data, he says, speak for 
themselves. The number of injec- 
tion drug users contracting HIV 
annually was cut in half over the 
course of the 1990s, according to 
SFDPH data. “I am absolutely con- 
vinced that we took that trajectory 
and put it on a downward turn 
here in the city in a really signifi- 
cant way, Shriver says. 





Jordan — who, as a former 
police chief, was very much a mod- 
erate San Francisco politician — 
testified to the program’s success 
before the U.S. Senate. By the late 
90s the federal government func- 
tionally decriminalized clean needle 
exchanges, and programs sprung up 
across the country. Gradually, these 
programs expanded their offerings, 
including more sanitary equipment, 
overdose reversal medications, and 
other resources. 

Shriver views safe consumption 
sites as a logical extension of clean 
needle exchanges. “It sets the stage 
for what's being done now. Let’s do 
it inside, in a much more managed 
space where we can actually do 
overdose prevention.” 

It would be a bold step, but not a 
revolutionary one. 

“T think that the city has a 
demonstrated history of being he- 
roic and being in a leadership role 
of how we address public health 
issues, Shriver says. “And I think 
it’s time for the city to once again 
do it.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
@urbenschneider 
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HUF’s San Francisco Homecoming 


of the industry actually knows me 
by that nickname,” Murray says. 


to San Francisco at the age of 18 be- here from around the world because 


cause of its unique, forward-think- 


A new Mission District location brings the streetwear 
brand back to the city where it all began. 


of skateboarding,” says Murray. “It 


? 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


HE OPENING OF HUP’s re- 
T tail location at 968 Valencia 

Street isn’t just an oppor- 
tunity to hawk streetwear. It’s a 
homecoming. 

“This is a huge, monumental 
thing, because this is our roots, 
and this is where the brand was 
conceived,’ says Keith Murray, VP 
of global wholesale and retail for 
HUE. “The branding, the designs, 
the name — it all started here in 
San Francisco.” 

Despite the popularity of its pot 
leaf-printed socks, the skate appar- 
el brand isn’t named for cannabis. 
Rather, the HUF moniker comes 
from Keith Hufnagel, the pro skat- 
er-turned-entrepreneur who made 
a name for himself skating the 
streets of San Francisco at the turn 
of the century. 

Best known for his “pop,” or 
ability to effortlessly seize airtime, 
Hufnagel was sponsored by ma- 
jor brands of the era, including 
Spitfire Wheels, Real Skateboards, 
and Thunder Trucks. In the time 
between founding the company in 


food truck rodeo, and an after 
party at the Chapel, featuring DJ 
King Most, 

“On Valencia Street on the week- 
ends they close the street down, 
so we think it’s going to be really 
good energy, a lot of people, with 
everything very close to the store,” 
says Murray. 

The process of securing permits 
for the Mission District location 
was fraught with bureaucratic 
hurdles and a long battle with the 
Planning Commission. Despite 
having only one other store in the 
United States (before the pan- 
demic, two — their NYC location 
closed under economic pressure), 
HUF’s dozens of Japan-based loca- 
tions triggered the city’s “formula 
retail” restrictions. 

The rules, meant to give a boost 
to non-chain retailers, prohibit 
companies with more than 11 
international locations with stan- 
dardized branding from opening a 
location in most of San Francisco’s 
commercial corridors. HUF even- 
tually was cleared as an exception 





Next year the brand will be 20 
years old, and, looking back, Mur- 
ray says there’s no better place to 
set up shop than in the city where 
the brand was born. Hufnagel came 





ing culture — a culture that Murray 


will always be the Mecca.’ 


says is still alive today. 
“There's still that history here, and 


there’s many skateboarders, men 
and women, that choose to move 
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Veronica Irwin is a staff writer. 
© @vronirwin 
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popular in Japan. pandemic-generated economic and 4 pM _ The Museum of the African Diaspora and the’ ] 
In honor of the company’s local staff safety concerns. Gardens Festival presents OGeth lt iain | 

roots, the San Francisco location Until his death, Hufnagel was core 

will be HUF’s new flagship store. hands-on with the process of 

The storefront originally was oc- opening the Valencia store, going 111 Mina Gallery Art Reception for Paint The Void 

cupied by Benny Gold, who closed _—_ door-to-door in the Mission Dis- The Children’s Creativity MUSE InnIGT=eaniEat ana 

in January 2019 after 15 years. trict to gain support and properly Chane —— 

Gold had gotten his start in street- integrate himself with the local 

wear working for HUF, and said economy. Murray describes flying 6 PM The Contemporary Jewish Museum, Muse 


in a statement at the time he was 
proud to hand over the location. 
The shop is on the first floor of a 
beautiful green-and-gold Victorian 
between Dog Eared Books and the 
entertainment venue Amado’s. 

To celebrate its soft opening 
Aug. 6, HUF scheduled a series 
of events including a high ollie 
contest at the SOMA skatepark 
with a $500 prize, an in-store set 
from DJ Shortkut, an outdoor 


from Los Angeles with Murray, col- 
lecting petition signatures to sway 
city planning officials, and hosting 
community forums in the last two 
years of Hufnagel’s life. 

Hufnagel gave Murray the 
nickname “Sweets” in 2005 so 
the two Keiths could differentiate 
themselves. As a marker of how 
the company has retained its 
small-business feel, Murray still 
goes by “Sweets” on the job. “Most 
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African Diaspora, Contemporary Jewish Museum, and The Yerba Buena Alliance 
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HE WIFE OF a good friend of mine got into a really bad car 

crash where she broke her leg and got a concussion. ‘The acci- 

dent was not her fault; she was hit by a drunk driver who ran 
a red light. It has been almost two years, and she is still not back to 
normal. She walks with a limp, and she is forgetful and cranky with 
my friend and their children. My friend also told me he and his wife 
have only been intimate a handful of times since the cast was taken 
off her leg. He is at his wits end, and I do not know what to tell him 
or how to be supportive through all this. Do you have any advice? 


’*M SO SORRY your friend’s 

family is going through these 

horrible injuries, but it is 
wonderful that you are there for 
him and want to be as supportive 
as possible. First, your friend’s 
spouse, we can call her Jane, has 
a claim for her personal injuries. 
She can, within two years, make a 
claim for her medical bills and lost 


— Alejandro C., Sunset 


wages in addition to her pain and 
suffering against the driver who 
hit her. 

Now your friend, we can call 
him John, has a claim for his loss 
of consortium against the driver 
who hurt his spouse. The Califor- 
nia Civil Code allows John to make 
a claim, assuming 1) his marriage 
was valid and lawful at the time 


Suing tor Loss of Companionship 


BY CHRISTOPHER DOLAN & MEGAN IRISH 


of Jane’s injuries, 2) his spouse 
suffered a tortious injury, 3) he 
suffered a loss of consortium, and 
4) his loss was proximately caused 
by the tort defendant’s act. 

John’s loss of consortium claim 
will be valued based on his loss of 
his spouse’s love, companionship, 
comfort, care, 
assistance, pro- 
tection, affection, 
society, and moral 
support; as well as 
the loss of the en- 
joyment of sexual 
relations and/or the ability to have 
children. (In this context “loss” 
can also mean a change to, or di- 
minished amount of the attributes 
listed above.) 

John’s claim would be for both 
the past loss of these elements in 
his relationship with his spouse, 
as well as what he is reasonably 


YOU MAY BE ENTITLED TO 


SIGNIFICANT 


COMPENSATION 


If you have taken the heartburn.drugs 
Zantac and have been diagnosed 
with CANCER you may qualify 
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In April of 2020, the FDA announced a 


of all ZANTAC 


heartburn and generic RANITIDINE drugs 


requiring these to be immediately withdrawn from sale, nationwide. 


G CONSUMER 


Certain States may consider this an attorney advertisement for legal services paid for by anon-attorney spokesperson. Consumer Attention (“We’ or “Us” or “Consumer Attention’) is a consumer marketing group generating marketing materials and mediums for the 
benefit of consumers and lawyers or is instructed by lawyers to market their services. We are not a law firm. Any medical or health decisions are important, and you should always consult a medical professional before altering usage of any pharmaceutical or product. 
We make no representation as to quality of the legal services to be performed being directly or indirectly greater than the quality of the legal services performed by other lawyers whatsoever or howsoever. Do not rely on any information herein as legal advice of 
any nature. Choice of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based solely upon an advertisement. By contacting Us, you consent to receive calls, text messages, or prerecorded messages from Consumer Attention or its clients, service providers or 


affiliates via automated technology. You understand that you are not required to enter into this agreement as a condition of any service. By contacting Us, you expressly agree to receive a call back by different legal service providers and related services, even if you 
are on the “Do Not Call” registry. We are not affiliated with or responsible for the representations or services provided by the lawyers or companies with which you are matched. We reserve the right to disclose your personally identifiable information, as required, 
to comply with the law, applicable regulations, governmental and quasi-governmental requests, judicial proceedings, court orders or subpoenas, to enforce our legal notices or other agreements, or to protect our rights, property or safety or the rights, or to protect 
the property or safety of our users or others (e.g., to a consumer reporting agency for fraud protection etc.), and to ensure the security of our network and services. Information obtained is utilized solely to improve and enhance the quality of consumerattention. 
com and related mediums. Information submitted to consumerattention.com in some instances may be shared or sold to a third-party service provider and consumerattention.com will not share or sell information submitted to us to any third party unless consent 


is authorized by you. © 2020 Consumer Attention. All Rights Reserved. 
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certain to suffer in the future. 
Because of the changes you have 
mentioned in their relationship, a 
loss of consortium claim appears 
reasonable for John to make. 

In deciding to make this type 
of claim they would both have to 
evaluate the loss and make a joint 
decision if they 
want to discuss 
the changes in 
their relationship 
with attorneys and 
potentially a jury. 
It can be very private and some- 
times, despite the validity of the 
claim, couples elect not to proceed 
with it. 

Alternative forces that change 
the relationship and/or pre-exist- 
ing issues, if any, would need to be 
openly discussed with counsel to 
make a more complete recommen- 
dation in proceeding with a loss 
of consortium claim before any 
litigation is commenced. It is also 
important to note, that despite the 
similarities of the companionship, 
care, comfort, society, etcetera in 
the relationship between parents 
and children, a loss of consortium 
claim is only available to married 
spouses. Jane and John’s children 
would not be able to make a claim 
for the changes in their relation- 
ship with their mother because of 
her injuries. 

Now, separate and apart from 
the legal claims Jane and John 
may elect to bring, there are many 
additional resources you can help 


STEVEN’S 
MANUFACTURING 


490 Post Street Suite 1644, 
San Francisco 


415-398-8783 


your friend locate. Throughout 

the state and nationally there are 
numerous support groups for both 
traumatic brain injury patients 
and their families. 

First, your friend can check with 
his health insurance coverage. The 
insurance provider's website may 
direct him to support groups, liter- 
ature, or individualized help. John 
can also look to the county level, as 
most counties have resources for 
injured persons. 

To demonstrate the breadth of 
options, San Francisco General 
Hospital as well as many private 
local hospitals run a Traumatic 
Brain Injury support group that 
meets weekly/monthly. The Brain 
Injury Association of California ed- 
ucates and provides many resourc- 
es for survivors, caretakers, family, 
friends and others. As well, the 
National Alliance on Mental IIl- 
ness has many resources for brain 
injury survivors and their families. 
Many of these resources are avail- 
able now, despite the pandemic, 
through video conferencing. 

Your friend should evaluate 
the options and figure out with 
his spouse which, if any, of these 
groups, organizations and resourc- 
es may aid them, as this decision 
is an individual one to be made by 
your friend and his spouse based 
on their families’ needs. 

As a friend it is wonderful you 
are there to support him, listen 
and help when he needs it. We are 
very sorry for the loss your friend’s 
family is enduring, and wish him 
the best in locating resources that 
will help his family forge their way 
forward. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the 
owner of the Dolan Law Firm, 
PC. Megan Irish is a Senior 
Associate Attorney based in 
our Oakland CA office. We serve 
clients throughout the San 
Francisco Bay Area and 
California from our offices 
in San Francisco, Oakland 
and Los Angeles. Each situation is different and 
this column does not constitute legal advice. We 
recommend that you consult with an experienced 
trial attorney to fully understand your rights. 
help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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For students of Oakland High School, 2020 was avery different year — and not merely because of the pandemic. 


Peter Nicks’ new documentary, ‘Homeroom,’ tracks the defunding of the 
Oakland Unified School District Police Department. 


IGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
across the nation missed 
out on many rites of passage 
last year as a result of the 
pandemic; Oakland High School’s 
graduating class of 2020 was no 
different. 

Sheltering-in-place and attend- 
ing classes remotely during the 
final three months of the school 
year, they were unable to perform 
in school plays, attend prom, or 
turn their tassels together at an 
in-person graduation. 

But as Peter Nicks’ new film, 
Homeroom, demonstrates, the 
outgoing class also achieved a huge 
win. 

In a year that saw much of the 
country sharply divided on issues 
of politics, race, and health man- 
dates, these students were able to 
unite against police brutality and 
dismantle the Oakland Unified 
School District Police Department 
(OUSDPD). 

“It was sad to see what they lost, 
but also powerful to see them find 





their voices in the wake of this 
loss,” says Nicks, who followed 
the students’ tribulations and tri- 
umphs for the third in his trilogy 
of Oakland-based documentaries. 

Long obsessed with the complex 
relationship between commu- 
nities and the institutions that 
are meant to support them, the 
award-winning Bay Area-based 
director-producer tackled the bu- 
reaucracy of the healthcare system 
in 2012’s The Waiting Room and 
police reform in 2017’s The Force, 
before turning his attention to the 
inequity of Oakland’s public school 
system in Homeroom. 

He begins the film on the first 
day of what seems like just an- 
other ordinary school year. Nicks 
began shooting before the onset of 
the pandemic, and there are plenty 
of familiar scenes of students fall- 
ing asleep at their desks or on their 
phones during class while others 
are anxious about their GPAs, SAT 
scores, and college applications. 

Nicks also shines a light on 


BY JOSHUA ROTTER 


issues that are more prevalent 


among Oakland’s students of color, 


such as hunger, housing instabil- 
ity, and a fear of law enforcement 
— all of which can impede their 
ability to focus on their education. 

It’s the gloomy prospect of yet 
another year of police officers 
haunting school hallways — intim- 
idating students who are already 
accustomed to harassment from 
law enforcement or who have seen 
family members unjustly arrested 
— that drives a group of students 
and parents to demand an end to 
the OUSDPD. 

Denilson Garibo and Mica 
Smith-Dahl, both of whom hold 
seats on the All City Council Stu- 
dent Union, work as liaisons be- 
tween the 36,000 students in their 
district and the Oakland Unified 
School District Board of Education 
Directors, stand at the forefront of 
this movement. 

Oakland is the only school dis- 
trict in Alameda County with its 
own police force, and opponents 
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akland High Student Council Schools the Cops 


believe the $6 million a year set 
aside for in-house law enforcement 
would be better spent on programs 
to further students’ prospects, 
such as ESL classes, career counsel- 
ing, and increased mental health, 
nutrition, and wellness support. 

After two meetings with the 
school board, where the students’ 
proposal to rid the district of the 
OUSDPD is denied, Garibo and 
Smith-Dahl are disappointed but 
not deterred. When the pandemic 
hits, the All City Council Student 
Union remains steadfast in its 
mission. 

“We’re working hard nonstop,” 
Garibo says to his schoolmates in a 
virtual meeting. “It says a lot that 
we're doing this even through this 
time.” 

The same couldn't be said for 
Nicks’ production, which was tem- 
porarily suspended because of pub- 
lic health orders prohibiting large 
indoor gatherings. 

“Like everyone, we were stopped 
in our tracks after the shutdown,” 
the filmmaker says. “This impacted 
us in a variety of ways, psychologi- 
cally and also practically speaking. 
We had a film to make and there 
was that anxiety over whether we 
would be able to finish. But we 
were also concerned about our own 
health and that of our loved ones. 
It was a strange place to be.” 

But once students went outside 
to take part in Defund the Police 
marches and rallies across the city 
— in response to the Ahmaud Ar- 
bery, Breonna Taylor, and George 
Floyd killings —- Nicks’ team was 
once again able to join them and 
document their struggle. 

“Ultimately, life dictated our 
path,” the director says. “When the 
street protests emerged after the 
killings of George Floyd and oth- 
ers, our cameras naturally found 
their way among masses of masked 
youth yelling out, ‘I can’t breathe.” 

Nicks’ crew was also there with 
Garibo on June 24, 2020, when the 
historic George Floyd Resolution 
to Eliminate the Oakland Schools 
Police Department was unani- 
mously passed by the Oakland 
school board. 

With this win, other school pro- 
grams will now have the necessary 
resources with which to thrive. But 





the students gained something 
else that day that is equally valu- 
able. 

“This victory instills in the stu- 
dents a powerful narrative that 
they can, in fact, effect change,” 
says Nicks. 

The director says he set Home- 
room at Oakland High School for 
two reasons. First, it felt familiar 
to him, as it was just down the 
street from Highland Hospital, 
where he shot The Waiting Room. 
Second, the student body was 
made up of mostly Black, Asian 
American, and Latinx students, 
and refugees from all over the 
world. 

Growing up on ’80s high school 
films like Fast Times At Ridgemont 
High, The Breakfast Club, and Pret- 
ty in Pink, Nicks, who’s of mixed 
race, never saw himself represent- 
ed in big-screen narratives of sub- 
urban youth. 

That’s why, he said, in Homeroom 
he wanted to highlight the unique 
struggles and achievements faced 
by high schoolers of color, like 
his late daughter, Karina Sivilay 
Nicks, a social justice warrior who 
died of a drug overdose in Sep- 
tember 2019 — just a month into 
filming. 

Although the movie was pro- 
duced at a time of tremendous loss 
for Nicks, it still manages to be the 
most optimistic film of his trilogy. 

“Seeing how the students nav- 
igated and emerged from unprec- 
edented global instability was a 
remarkable thing to witness and 
gives me so much hope for our 
future,’ Nicks explains. “...These 
have been traumatic times, and 
our young generation has been 
through so much. But they are 
lifting each other as best they 
can, challenging the status quo, 
and showing us why their voice 
matters so much in these unprec- 
edented times. I can’t wait to see 
what they do next.” 

Homeroom opens today at the 
AMC Kabuki 8 in San Francisco and 
Grand Lake Theatre in Oakland. It 
begins streaming on Hulu the same 


day. 


Joshua Rotter Is a contributing writer. 
@JoshRotter 
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Balancing = / | 
the Scales 


A new pilot program 

in San Francisco would 
compensate low income 
jurors $100 aday inan effort 

to bring more balance to the courtroom. 


BY LILY SINKOVITZ 
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N THE RUNUP to the trial of Derek Chauvin, the 
former Minneapolis police officer charged with the 


murder of George Floyd, prosecutors and defenders 


alike were extremely concerned with seating a jury. 


The court set aside three weeks just for the selection 


process. 


Determined not to repeat the mistakes of earlier, ra- 


cially charged and highly publicized trials, they set out to 


assemble a pool of prospective jurors who could truly be 


considered impartial and reflective of the surrounding 


community. Finding a group of men and women who had 


no strong feelings regarding the very public case was sure 


to be a challenge. But finding a racially representative jury 


would prove just as difficult. 


Minneapolis is about 64 percent white and 20 percent 


Black. But according to figures from the State Court Ad- 


ministrator’s Office, the jury pool in Hennepin County — 


where Minneapolis is located — was 80 percent white and 


only 8 percent Black in 2020. In fact, looking at the demo- 


graphics of Minneapolis juries in the years leading up to 


Chauvin’s day in court, it is clear balanced cross-sections 


of locals were rare, and predominately white juries were 


far more common. 


Analyzing these data — and 
crunching the numbers from court- 
houses around the country — it is 
clear that while the Sixth Amend- 
ment to the United States Consti- 
tution compels state and federal 
courts to assemble impartial juries 
in criminal cases, in practice, the 
individuals occupying the jury box 
tend to live in a very different world 
than the defendants upon whom 
they pass judgement. 

In the end, Chauvin’s jury com- 
prised six white people, four Black 
people, and two people who iden- 
tified as multicultural. By local 
standards, the group was considered 
remarkably diverse, and the verdict 
the jury delivered after 10 hours of 
deliberation was historic. Chauvin 
became the first Mineeapolis police 
officer charged with the murder of a 
Black man. 

However, those Minneapolis ju- 
rors — and the verdict they handed 
down — look more like the excep- 
tion that proves an unfair norm. 
Reversing this historic trend will 


not be easy, but that isn’t stopping 
lawmakers and activists from push- 
ing for more consistently fair and 
representative American juries. 
One initiative aimed at balancing 
the scales of justice is working its 
way through the California legisla- 
ture; if passed, it would go on trial 
in San Francisco beginning in 2022. 


BE THE JURY 


“This is something that defenders 
and our clients have been noticing 
for a long time,” says San Francisco’s 
Public Defender Mano Raju, “It’s 
very difficult to get a jury of your 
peers.” 

While California’s courts do not 
collect information on jurors’ race, 
gender, ideology or income, the 
lack of racial representation in the 
state’s juries has been hard for pub- 
lic defenders to ignore, Raju says. 

In an effort to turn the tide on 
the trend of off-balance juries, San 
Francisco Assemblymember Phil 
Ting introduced AB 1452 earlier this 


year. The bill would authorize a first- 
of-its- kind pilot program in the 

city called Be the Jury, which would 
compensate qualified, low-income 
jurors $100 a day for service. Cham- 
pioned by the city’s treasurer, public 
defender, and district attorney, the 
goal is to make San Francisco’s ju- 
ries more racially and economically 
diverse. 

Although our state boasts the 
highest minimum wage in the coun- 
try — $13 per hour for small em- 
ployers and $14 per hour for larger 
employers — California jurors are 
compensated just $15 per day be- 
ginning the second day of service. 
That puts the state on the lower end 
of the scale of juror compensation 
rates nationwide. By contrast, sev- 
eral states pay jurors less than $10 a 
day, while many pay $30 to $50 per 
day. State law requires employers 
give time off for jury duty, but no- 
where does it state that they must 
pay employees while they serve. 

California’s per diem jury duty 
rate would barely cover lunch in San 
Francisco, to say nothing of other 
costs, like parking or childcare. 

To their credit, California judges 
understand this. Approximately 
3,800 low-income San Franciscans 
were excused from service for finan- 
cial hardships in 2018 and 2019, 
according to data provided by the 
Financial Justice Project, the orga- 
nization funding Be the Jury. Un- 
fortunately, dismissing large num- 
bers of prospective jurors because it 
is economically infeasible for them 
to serve has other consequences. 

A survey conducted by the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Courts 
of California found that 35 percent 
of jurors reported that having to 
serve on a jury would deal a serious 
blow to their monthly budget. And 
considering that 59 percent of Black 
families and 53 percent of Latino 
families qualified as “very low in- 
come’ last year, it’s not hard to con- 
nect the dots. 

“We're a very diverse city and we 
want to make sure that folks from 
all walks of life, all colors of your 
skin, have access to this opportuni- 
ty,” says Anne Stuhldreher, director 
of the Financial Justice Project, a 
department within the San Francis- 
co treasurer’s office that evaluates 
how fees impact low-income resi- 
dents. “We know that income highly 


correlates with race.” 

For this reason, Stuhldreher sup- 
ports the idea behind Be the Jury. 
“This is a good test case for the state 
in terms of if this kind of compensa- 
tion would make a difference in cre- 
ating more economically and racially 
diverse juries,’ she says. 

Douglas Welch, a San Francisco 
deputy public defender, says mostly 
white juries are problematic be- 
cause everyone interprets evidence 
through the lens of their own lived 
experiences. Juries composed of in- 
dividuals with higher incomes, who 
have enjoyed the benefits of gener- 
ational wealth and white privilege, 
have “less understanding of realities 
that some people live in,” he says. 

Welch also notes poor juror pay 
is not the only underlying cause of 
whitewashed juries in San Fran- 
cisco. An exodus of people of color 
from the city over the past few de- 
cades is also a major factor. 

The burgeoning cost of San Fran- 
cisco real estate has pushed out 
middle class residents of all ethnic- 
ities, but disproportionately im- 
pacts people of color. Furthermore, 
gentrification driven and informed 
by the tastes of young tech workers 
has transformed vast swaths of the 
city — erasing cultural institutions 
and touchstones and changing the 
fabric of neighborhoods that were 
once predominantly Black, Latino, 
or Asian. 

The Fillmore District was trans- 
figured by so-called “urban renewal” 
efforts in the 1950s and ’60s, and 
its historic jazz clubs have long since 
been replaced by posh retailers. The 
city’s Black population has fallen 
from a peak of about 15 percent of 
the city’s total, to just 5 percent. 
Valencia Street in the Mission has 
become a high-end shopping dis- 
trict, contributing to the 27 percent 
decline in the neighborhood’s Lati- 
no population over the past decade. 
According to the Bay Area Atlas, 

54 percent percent of low-income 
households of color live in neighbor- 
hoods being gentrified or at risk of 
gentrification. 

The contraction of San Francis- 
co’s communities of color is not 
reflected in the city’s jails, however. 
Although the city’s population is 
just 5 percent Black and 40 percent 
white, the jail population is 48 per- 
cent Black and 40 percent white, ac- 
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cording to the District Attorney’s 
office. The majority of Welch’s 
clients are people of color. 

“The communities that are most 
overwhelmed by our criminal 
legal system certainly should be 
supported in participating in the 
most important part of it, which is 
serving on a jury,’ says Welch. “So 
many people are kind of disenfran- 
chised from the ability to do it. It’s 
often the very people who are go- 
ing to be the best jurors, and have 
the best understanding of reality.” 

A study conducted by the The 
Racial Equity & Diversity Lab at 
Tufts University on group deci- 
sion-making indicates diverse 
juries spend more time deliberat- 
ing over the facts of a case than 
homogenous juries and are less 
likely to rely on bias. That’s an 
all-too-important endeavor when 
jurors come together to analyze 
someone’s life experiences, Welch 
Says. 

“There are realities that many 
people confront that are just not 
on the radar of people of privi- 
lege,” says Welch. “We all come 
from different experiences. Under- 
standing some of the challenges 
of somebody who lives in a much 
more challenging environment 
that you live in is really important. 
The relationship that somebody 
from a position of privilege might 
have with law enforcement is 
sometimes going to be dramatical- 
ly different in a lot of cases from 
the experiences of a poor person 
or a person of color.” 

San Francisco’s Be the Jury 
passed through the state Senate 
in late June and awaits Gov. Gavin 
Newsom’s approval. If signed, the 
pilot program would go into effect 
in January and run until 2023. 

It’s co-sponsors hope it will bea 
catalyst for state reform. But other 
reformers say paying low-income 
jurors for their time is just one 
piece of the puzzle. 


THE SHALLOW POOL 


Have you ever wondered how the 
courts track you down to issue your 
summons? At least once a year, 
each county’s jury commissioner 
compiles a list of eligible jurors by 
randomly choosing from source 
lists. Under current state law, these 
indexes are compiled from the 
Department of Motor Vehicles and 
voter registrations. This means that 
only those who have a valid driver’s 
licence or are registered to vote get 
their jury summons. 
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‘There are realities that many 
people confront that are just 
not on the radar of people of 
privilege.’ -voucias weLch 
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This selection process means 
millions of people, including many 
low-income people of color, are 
never asked to serve. 

Beginning in January another 
new piece of state legislation, SB 
592, also known as the Fair Juries 
Act, will expand those lists by 
requiring jury commissioners to 
add Franchise Tax Board records as 
sources for jurors. This means any- 
one who files income taxes will be 
added to the index. The goal of this 
bill, as authored by San Francisco 
Democrat Sen. Scott Wiener, is to 
broaden and diversify jury pools. 

“The state of California has, for 
decades, only used the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles and voter 
registration to summon jurors,” 
says Oscar Bobrow, chief deputy 
public defender in Solano Coun- 
ty and a co-sponsor of the bill. 
“When you only use those two 
lists, based on historical data, you 
get an under-representation.” 

One study, which surveyed 
1,275 residents on a master list in 
Orange County, found that when 
both voter registration and DMV 
lists were used, African Americans 
were underrepresented by 18.92 
percent relative to their popula- 
tion. Another study found that 
41.3 percent of jury-eligible peo- 
ple in California are not on voter 
register lists; a disproportionate 
amount of individuals on that list 
are people of color. 

Bobrow has been pushing for 
legislation to expand the jury sum- 
mons lists since he was a deputy 
defender in Contra Costa county 
over a decade ago. Non-represen- 
tative juries have long been preva- 
lent in both counties. 

“Panels that are brought into the 
room are hugely disproportionate- 
ly Caucasian,” he says. “You get a 
panel of 100 people and you see 
two people of color in the room on 
a regular basis. It precludes people 
from getting a fair cross section.” 

He says that prior to the legis- 
lation, the state’s Supreme Court 
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had acknowledged on more than 
one occasion that the juries in his 
county are not representative, but 
that this has been ruled “non-in- 
tentional.” While it may not have 
been intentional, he says, some- 
thing needed to change. 

Although at least 17 other states 
already use tax filers to select ju- 
rors, according to the California 
Public Defenders Office, Bobrow 
says the legislation took years to 
gain traction in the Golden State. 

Bobrow believes, at least in part, 
that may be due to the fact that 
failed legislative attempts included 
clauses for collecting data on jury 
demographics. He says Califor- 
nia Jury Commissioners will not 
collect this kind of information, 
which is both perplexing and 
frustrating for himself and others 
trying to ensure jury pools are re- 
flective of their counties. 

In 2017, Weiner had proposed 
SB 576. The bill would have re- 
quired jury commissioners to issue 
a short questionnaire detailing a 
juror’s race, gender, ethnicity and 
ZIP code. That bill died in 2018. 

“This was part of what we 
pushed for in legislation and we 
get shut down every time. Jury 
commissioners don’t collect it, 
they don’t care. Jury commis- 
sioners are, by statute in the state 
of California, required to tell the 
judges that they work for whether 
or not they are getting a fair cross 
section with the community,” 
says Bobrow. “How do you know 
whether you're getting a fair cross 
section if you're not collecting data 
on who’s showing up?” 

Despite a constitutional man- 
date that jury pools in the United 
States need to be representative of 
their population, almost no data 
exists in California that can prove 
juries are living up to the rule. 

Bobrow says the few states that 
do collect this kind of informa- 
tion, such as New York, are able 
to identify areas where more juror 
outreach should be conducted. 


In 2010, New York Gov. David 
Patterson signed the Jury Pool 
Fair Representation Act. The act al- 
lows commissioners to collect and 
assemble race and other demo- 
graphic data into an annual report 
designed to address the underrep- 
resentation of minorities on New 
York juries. 

The law had also expanded New 
York’s source lists of prospective 
jurors from DMV and voter regis- 
tration lists to include payers of in- 
come and property taxes, students 
receiving financial aid, senior 
citizens subject to rent increase 
exemptions, recipients of workers’ 
compensation, public housing res- 
idents, and people subscribing to 
certain utility services. 

“They collect the data and they 
have a report every year. It says, 
“These are the number of people 
that are summoned and this is a 
percentage of that population that 
is African American, Hispanic, 
Asian,” says Borbow, “New York 
has expanded the roles of who 
they summon. They use at least 
four lists, and they merge and 
purge duplicate names, and they 
have a way more diverse popula- 
tion of people that show up.” 

Without data on juror demo- 
graphics, Bobrow says it will be 
difficult to identify the means by 
which California can also expand 
its potential juror lists. But still, 
he’s eager to see California’s new 
legislation come into play. 

“Hopefully we will be able to see 
more diverse panels showing up 
for service in all the courts in the 
state,’ says Bobrow. “With the ex- 
pansion of this new list as well as 
the legislation that passed the year 
before, the inclusion of people that 
have had prior felony convictions.” 


FORMER FELONS 


James Binnall was a year into 
his career as a San Diego criminal 
defender in 2009 when he was 
summoned for jury service. He 
walked through the “attorney’s 
only” entrance of the court and 
into the jury room, where he pro- 
ceeded to fill out a potential juror 
questionnaire. 

When one of the routine ques- 
tions asked if he had ever been 
convicted of a felony, Binnall 
checked “yes.” 

In 1999, Binnall caused a DUI 
car accident that claimed the life 
of his best friend in the passenger 
seat. He served more than four 
years in a maximum security pris- 
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on in Pennsylvania. During that 
time, he became passionate about 
the law and took his first LSAT 
behind bars. Six months after his 
release, he enrolled in the Jeffer- 
son School of Law in San Diego. He 
graduated in 2007, the same week 
his parole was set to expire. 

It was Binnall’s first time being 
summoned for service in Cali- 
fornia since he passed the bar 
in 2008. And it wasn’t until that 
day, moments later when he was 
dismissed from the court, that he 
learned his prior felony conviction 
meant he couldn’t serve on a jury. 

“It was ironic to me and sort of 
hypocritical,” says Binnall. “You 
could go through the entire sort 
of vetting process for becoming 
an attorney and then also be sum- 
marily dismissed from jury service 
because they assume that because 
you have committed a felony that 
you're just unfit to serve.” 

Thus began Binnall’s decade-long 
project of researching and advocat- 
ing for felons’ rights. His work was 
highly influential in the passing 
of California Senate Bill 310. The 
bill, authored by Assemblymem- 
ber Nancy Skinner, restored the 
right to serve on a jury for people 
with past felony convictions who 
are not under state supervision 
or have a sexual violence record. 
Before January, anyone with a for- 
mer felony conviction was barred 
for life from the juror box. 

“SB 310 was so crucial. It’s 
needed in California, in terms of 
the size of California, the diversity 
of California, and the size of the 
criminal justice system. It impact- 
ed a ton of people,” says Binnall, 
now an associate professor of law, 
and criminal justice at California 
State University, Long Beach, and 
the author of Twenty Million Angry 
Men: The Case for Including Convict- 
ed Felons in Our Jury System. “Folks 
who were excluded missed out on 
this entire civic experience.” 

The legislation was passed in 
the wake of a broader ongoing 
discussion surrounding rights of 
those with criminal conviction 
records. Between 2016 and 2020, 
at least 13 states had expanded the 
right to vote for people with felony 
convictions, allowing millions of 
individuals once barred from that 
civic practice to join in democracy. 
California has allowed former fel- 
ons who are not under state super- 
vision to vote since 1974. 

When Newsom signed SB 310 in 
2019, More than 20 other states, 
including Colorado, Illinois, and 
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Maine, had already allowed people 
with past felony convictions to 
serve on juries, although restric- 
tions on people under state super- 
vision and the type of crime vary 
per state. Over 20 states continue 
to permanently deny anyone with 
a prior felony conviction. 

Resistance in allowing former 
felons to serve on juries was, and 
still is, palpable across the United 
States, says Binnall. Attempts in 
2019 to pass bills to allow con- 
victed felons to serve on juries 
recently failed in New York and 
Louisiana. 

“When it comes to folks with 
convictions across the country this 
is a very pervasive exclusion, far 
more so than voting,’ says Binnall. 
“And obviously, this has a dis- 
patrive impact on racial minorities 
because they are overrepresented 
in our criminal justice system.” 

According to his research, an 
estimated 19 million Americans 
have felony convictions. Of that 
group, nearly 7 million were Afri- 
can American, despite comprising 
13 percent of the U.S. population. 
Nationwide, approximately one- 
third of African American men 
have felony convictions. 

Even after California's bill went 
into effect this year, Binnall no- 
ticed a prevalent issue: How would 
people with past felony convic- 
tions know they were now eligible 
to serve on a jury? 

Months after the law went into 
effect, Binnall studied how each 
county in California was sound- 
ing the alarm bell to their former 
felons. He learned that 22 of 58 
counties provided misleading, in- 
correct or insufficient information 
about eligibility. He says that only 
one county, to his knowledge, had 
a mechanism for getting former 
felons back on those potential jury 
lists if they had been removed. 

“Notification is crucially import- 
ant if we want this legislation to 
have any effect at all on making 
jury pools more diverse,” says 
Binnall, adding that legislation 
was implemented to ensure notifi- 
cation to former felons regarding 
their right to vote in California. 
Jury service, he says, should be 
held to the same standard. 

But Binnall has high hopes in 
activism for the rights of felons. 
Nearly 60 percent of Californians 
who voted in the 2020 election 
supported Prop 17, which ex- 
tended voting rights to people 
with felonies who are under state 
supervision, lifting the disenfran- 
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Juries composed of all white men have been the norm for much of America’s history. 


chisement of an estimated 50,000 
people. 

“T think now that Prop 17 passed 
with respect to folks on supervision 
who could vote, it sort of undercuts 
the carve out for the jury system 
and its role. If folks are responsi- 
ble enough to vote when they’re 
on supervision, why are they not 
responsible enough to serve, or at 
least to be put into the jury pool 
when they’re on supervision?” says 
Binnall. “I think that’s the next step 
in the evolution of this.” 


BIAS BOX 


Even if these legislative mea- 
sures accomplish the goal of a 
broader, more representative jury 
pool, they still fail to address a 
major component in the lack of 
diverse juries around the nation: 
how ingrained racism, whether in- 
tentional or unconscious, contin- 
ues to infect juror selection. 

Beginning next year, the final 
step of the juror selection pro- 
cess — known as voir dire — will 
undergo major reform in Califor- 
nia. In September 2020, Newsom 
signed AB 3070, the Anti-Discrim- 
ination Jury Selection Act. The bill 
will amend an existing law said to 
enable wide-spread discrimination 
in jury selection. 

During voir dire, judges and 
prosecutors question the back- 
ground of potential jurors for 
biases. Since the dawn of mod- 
ern criminal cases, lawyers have 


been allowed to exclude a certain 
number of jurors without stating 
reason by issuing a peremptory 
challenge, also known as a peremp- 
tory strike. 

These strikes are intended to 
exclude jurors who may have bias 
that would impede their ability 
to have an impartial view on the 
facts of a case. Intentional discrim- 
ination in these strikes is against 
the law — both the California 
Supreme Court in 1978 and the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1986 issued 
rulings, known together as Batson, 
against using race as the only rea- 
son to strike a prospective juror. 

But a growing number of states, 
including California, have begun 
to acknowledge that what happens 
in the name of impartiality often 
disgueses discrimination. 

A highly influential study led by 
UC Berkeley law professors and 
students set out to prove what was 
witnessed for quite some time. The 
study, “Whitewashing the Jury Box: 
How California Perpetuates the 
Discriminatory Exclusion of Black 
and Latinx Jurors,” analyzed almost 
700 cases in which the California 
Courts of Appeal heard objections 
to peremptory challenges from 
2006 to 2018. They found prose- 
cutors tried to remove Black jurors 
nearly 75 percent of the time and 
Latinx jurors almost 28 percent of 
the time. Potential white jurors ac- 
counted for just 1 percent of these 
peremptory challenges. 





“This is a process of exclusion 
that goes back to the very moment 
that this country allowed Black 
people to exercise the right to sit 
as jurors, says Elisabeth Semel, 
director of the Berkeley Law Death 
Penalty Clinic and author of the 
study. “This is a long, long history. 
I came into this story as a lawyer 
in the mid 1970s and saw what 
other people had seen for genera- 
tions.” 

Under current law, prosecutors 
who are challenged under Batson 
for removing a juror must state 
“race-neutral” reasoning. But 
Semel says stereotypes, often cor- 
related with race, have been con- 
sistently used to justify striking 
jurors for decades. 

Her study revealed prosecutors 
in these cases successfully argued 
their peremptory challenges 
against African Americans because 
“they had dreadlocks, were slouch- 
ing, wore a short skirt and ‘blinged 
out’ sandals, visited family mem- 
bers who were incarcerated, had 
negative experiences with law en- 
forcement.” The report also found 
prosecutors had kicked potential 
jurors solely because they “lived in 
East Oakland, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty’s Compton, or San Francisco's 
Tenderloin.” 

Judges rarely find that these 
kinds of answers constitute inten- 
tional racism, she says. In the last 
30 years, the California Supreme 
has reviewed 142 cases with dis- 
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crimination claims yet found just 
three violations. 

This new legislation takes a 
deeper approach. Prosecutors who 
are challenged under Batson will 
now have to provide clear and con- 
vincing evidence that their strikes 
weren't related to an individual’s 
protected group, such as race or 
class. And AB 3070 goes as far as 
to provide a list of presumptively 
invalid reasons to exclude jurors, 
which are based on the findings in 
Semel’s report that are often used 
to strike people of color. 

A juror’s clothing, demeanor, 
employment status or neighbor- 
hood will no longer be a pretext 
for dismissal without grounds that 
these factors will hinder the im- 
partiality of a juror. And notably, 
Semel says, expressing distrust 
in the criminal legal system or 
admitting to a negative experience 
with law enforcement is high on 
that list. 

“It’s meant to address discrim- 
ination in a realistc way,’ Semel 
says. “Much of discrimination is 
not purposeful or concious but it 
is the result of stereotypical think- 
ing. It is intended to greatly reduce 
the reliance on stereotypes.” 

This kind of progressive reform 
to a long held practice has not 
gone unchallenged, she says. Both 
the Alliance of California Judges 
and the Association of Deputy 
District Attorneys criticized the 
report and the legislation that fol- 
lowed, saying this new process is 
“unworkable” and will undoubted- 
ly make the juror selection process 
longer and more difficult. 

But to Semel and advocates 
around the state, it’s necessary. 
For too long, the jury system 
around the nation has been biased 
against minorities, she says. Fur- 
thermore, Semel contends it is the 
legislature’s mandate to ensure 
fairness to communities in their 
right to serve — and the trustwor- 
thiness, efficacy, and morality of 
the justice system hinges upon this 
effort. 

“It matters to the integrity of 
the system,” she says of initiatives 
like Be the Jury and AB 3070. “It 
matters to people’s willingness to 
serve and people’s belief that the 
system actually is doing justice, as 
opposed to just chewing people up 
and spitting them out.” 


Lily Sinkovitz is an intern. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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Abanico Cofiee Serves Unique Drinks 
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A barista prepares a drink at Abanico Coffee Roasters, which aims to serve preparations not found in other local shops. 





ANY HIP-HOP heads will 
find the colorful mural be- 
hind the coffee bar at Aban- 
ico Coffee Roasters familiar. 
Jason Jagel, the artist responsible 
for the work, is known for his 
collaborations with the acclaimed 
left-field rapper, MF Doom. 

To cafe proprietor Ana Valle, 
however, Jagel’s clout is of little 
importance. After working for the 
better part of a decade to open 
Abanico, she’s been far more con- 
cerned with serving top-notch cof- 
fee than earning points with fans 
of the late Daniel Dumile. 

“The mural is beautiful. It’s 
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amazing,” Valle says, clarifying 
that she is happy her landlord had 
the work commissioned. “But I had 
no idea who he was.” 

The seeds for Abanico were sown 
in 2013 when a recently laid-off Val- 
le resolved to never return to a tradi- 
tional office again. She looked to her 
Central American roots and love of 
coffee as a means to that end. 

Valle was born in El Salvador 
and moved to California in 1986 
when she was seven. She says she 
has always appreciated San Fran- 
cisco’s multicultural heritage and 
that she views Abanico as a way to 
contribute to the diverse tapestry 
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of the city. 

“You meet so many people from 
all over the world in San Francis- 
co, Valle says. “My best friend 
is from Ethiopia. I have Latino 
friends not from El Salvador. I 
grew up eating Filipino food. It’s 
beautiful here in the city.” 

With the help of her husband, 
Michael Walsh, Valle steered clear 
of the corporate world and threw 
herself into coffee — travelling 
to meet growers, taking roasting 
classes, and tinkering with recipes 
that highlight her Salvadoran her- 
itage. In 2014, she gave birth to a 
daughter, which put the business 
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Ana Valle 


on hold for a spell, but it wasn’t 
long before Valle was back at it — 
roasting beans in the kitchen of 
her Sunset home. 

“I got a good feel for roasting on 
my little machine,” says Valle, who 
toggled between caring for her 
baby and running a pair of roasters 
— one designed by San Francisan 
Roaster Co. and the other by 
Hottop USA. “I became a bit of an 
expert on my own.” 

By 2015 she was selling bags of 
her roast to family and friends, 
and serving her own creations at 
local pop-ups. “Little by little, I felt 
it out,” Valle says. “I thought ‘T’ll 
just keep pushing and see where 
this goes.” 

As her business grew, Valle 
sought to make a difference in 
the industry with her purchases. 
She met and befriended female 
coffee producers in Latin America 
— learning not just their methods 
of harvesting and preparing the 
raw beans, but also “understand- 
ing the intent of the producers 
— how they want their coffee to 
shine.” 

In 2018, Valle began negotia- 
tions with the owner of 2021 Mis- 
sion, making plans to move into 
the space formerly occupied by a 
quirky bag manufacturer called 
Lady Alamo. As is the experience 
of many who attempt to open a 
new business in San Francisco, it 
was a bureaucratic headache that 
lasted well over a year. 

“There were days I thought, ‘Oh 
they’re just not leasing it to me 
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anymore, Valle says. 

But by the end of 2019, the red 
tape cleared and the lease was 
finalized. Valle planned to open 
March 1, 2020, but the universe 
had other plans. 

As the pandemic dragged on, 
Valle focused on growing the 
business online and preparing the 
store. In this way, San Francisco’s 
notoriously difficult permitting 
process served as something of an 
unexpected blessing. The shop, at 
2121 Mission St., opened for busi- 
ness in May. 

Valle does her best to translate 
the wishes of her partner coffee 
producers while also sharing her 
vision with the customer and ele- 
vating preparations not found in 
other local shops. 

The Cubana, a sugary, caf- 
feine-packed beverage, was in- 
spired by drinks Valle has enjoyed 
at cafes in Miami, while the Morro 
Latte features morro seeds — a 
principal ingredient in horchata. 
She enjoys watching her baristas, 
many of whom did not know any- 
thing about morro before starting 
at Abanico, sharing their new- 
found knowledge and passion with 
customers. 

It’s clear that Valle’s identity as 
a Latina from El Salvador is a key 
ingredient in every item on the 
Abanico menu, but the way she 
tells it, her understanding of coffee 
and coffee culture is far more im- 
portant. 

“We all have to label ourselves 
a certain way,” Valle says. “Wom- 
en-owned. Local. But I wanted my 
coffee to stand on its own. And I 
know it does.” 

As far as what the future holds, 
Valle is less certain. With the Delta 
variant threatening the fragile 
state of San Francisco’s pandemic 
recovery, Valle says anxiety is high. 

“IT don’t know what I’m getting 
myself into. Everybody says ‘Oh, 
how brave of you to open this right 
now,’ Valle says. “To be honest I 
don’t know how things are going 
to play out,” Valle said. “But I’m in 
it. We’re here every day.” 


Paolo Bicchieri is a contributing writer. 
© @Paoloshmaolo 
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Atrotuturist Exhibit 
Traverses Time & Space 
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HEN CULTURAL CRITIC 
Mark Dery invented the 
term “Afrofuturism” in 
1994, he intended to apply 
it first and foremost to science fic- 
tion writing — but he could only 
identify four African American 
writers in that genre, which unset- 
tled him.“Why,” he asked, “do so 
few African Americans write science 
fiction, a genre whose close encoun- 
ters with the Other — the stranger 
in a strange land — would seem 
uniquely suited to the concerns of 
African-American novelists?” 

Almost two decades later, many 
more Black authors are writing 
science fiction, and scores of Black 
artists in other disciplines — in- 
cluding jazz, funk, IDM, hip-hop, 
film, painting, graffiti art, and 
comic books — have mused upon 
fantastical and speculative themes 
in their work. 

Of course, as a major new ex- 
hibit at the Oakland Museum of 
California argues, Afrofuturism 
existed long before 1994. “Moth- 
ership: Voyage Into Afrofuturism” 





Sun Raunderstood the power of getting far out. 
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observes that creatives such as Sun 
Ra and George Clinton were Afro- 
futurists before the term existed. 
The show also begs a bigger ques- 
tion: Who qualifies for the label 
“Afrofuturist”? 

Because technology is a corner- 
stone of Afrofuturist thinking, as 
is rethinking the collective Black 
future, “Mothership” contends 
Southern Blacks who migrated to 
Oakland in the 1910s and sub- 
sequent decades were essentially 
Afrofuturists. Why? Because these 
migrants were drawn by the pos- 
sibility of technology jobs and by 
their own “radical imagination . . 

. to put their faith in the hope of a 
better life at their journey’s end.” 

“The biggest part of Afrofutur- 
ism that we wanted to ignite is 
that time isn’t something that’s 
linear, says Essence Harden, a 
consulting curator to the exhibit. 
She spoke at a media preview of 
the exhibit last week. “Afrofutur- 
ism is about collapsing time and 
space. So that what happened in 
1919 is just as relevant as what 








happened in 2019.” 

But Afrofuturism is also about 
everyday actions like posting on 
Twitter, Harden says, so the Afro- 
futurist movement incorporates 
“mundane” doings that may not 
reach the heights of such celebrat- 
ed Afrofuturist achievements as 
Black Panther, the 2018 Marvel 
Studios film that became a global 
phenomenon and brought re- 
newed attention to Marvel Comics’ 
1960s comic book of the same 
name. Yes, “Mothership” features 
a Dora Milaje costume from the 
2018 film, but that character’s 
gender is significant. 

“As we conceived of it for this 
exhibition, it’s about the Black fem- 
inist epistemology — a way of pro- 
ducing knowledge for Black people 
about Black people,” Harden says. 
“We acknowledge that it is this big 
cosmology, and that we can’t do 
everything.... For us, that Black 
feminist epistemology looks like re- 
ally taking seriously the mundane. 
Taking on everyday acts of Black 
folks who are not only producing 
for themselves but also enjoying 
time reimagining what time is for, 
how to have pleasure and joy, but 
also have a level of criticality.” 

“Mothership” is powerful be- 
cause it incorporates so much 
history that is also powerful, mov- 
ing, and still culturally relevant. 
An exhibit centerpiece is a replica 
of The Mothership stage set that 
Parliament-Funkadelic used in 
its concerts. Like the original and 
the duplicate that’s on view in 
Washington, D.C., at the National 
Museum of African American 
History and Culture, the exhibit’s 
Mothership is a lights-blaring 
spaceship-looking contraption that 
looms over passersby. 

But the Oakland exhibit’s Mother- 
ship is also an interactive music por- 
tal that lets visitors listen to a long 
list of indelible songs, curated by DJ 
Spooky — including James Brown's 
“The Future Shock of the World,” 
Bob Marley’s “Redemption Song,” 
Fela Kuti’s “Colonial Mentality,” and 
Sun Ra’s “Calling Planet Earth.” The 
Mothership replica version at the 
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Oakland Museum of California also 
has a looping video that shows Clin- 
ton and Parliament-Funkadelic per- 
forming in 1976, and has an encased 
issue of the group’s 1973 album 
“Cosmic Slop,” whose out-there art 
(by Pedro Bell) matched the group’s 
out-there music. 

Thankfully, Sun Ra gets his own 
section in the exhibit, complete 
with album covers, publications (in- 
cluding part of a 1986 conversation 
with two Sun Ra researchers), and a 
1970s film, Space is the Place, where 
Sun Ra acts out his ideas of creating 
a new planet for Black people. 

“We work on the other side of 
time,’ Sun Ra says in the film, 
which shows Sun Ra dressed in his 
quasi-Egyptian/cosmological wear 
as he walks through a forested area 
with objects floating overhead and 
his one-of-a-kind music playing in 
the background. 

Sun Ra, who died in 1993, was 
as “far out” as a musician could 
be, but his thoughts on Black 
culture, origins, and the future of 
Black people dovetailed with other 
creatives from his time, including 
science fiction writer Octavia E. 
Butler, who also gets her own sec- 
tion in “Mothership.” 
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Butler’s celebrated books include 
1993's Parable of the Sower and 
1998's Parable of the Talents, which is 
centered on a Black woman who cre- 
ates a new religion called Earthseed 
that advocates for living on other 
planets. The novels, which begin in 
2024, imagine an Earth in which 
civil and economic chaos is closing in 
and a fundamentalist United States 
president trots out a familiar slogan: 
“Make America Great Again.” 

Deliberately managing hopes, 
reality, and dreams — of acknowl- 
edging pain but refusing to give 
into it — is also at the heart of 
Afrofuturism and the Oakland Mu- 
seum of California's exhibit. Many 
of the works don’t engage in an un- 
blemished utopia, as with Olalekan 
Jeyifous’ eye-catching photos 
Shanty Mega-structures: Makoko 
Canal and Shanty Mega-structures: 
Makoko Waterfront, which imagine 
the future skyline of Lagos in Jey- 
ifous’ native Nigeria, where rich 
Nigerians live in elevated struc- 
tures amid waterways that the less 
fortunate still traverse. 

Then there’s David Huffman’s 
profoundly moving MLK, Trau- 
manaut series, a painting that 
imagines a group of African Amer- 


Installation 
always 
included 


*Using U.S. and imported parts. 
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ican astronauts who are trying to 
leave behind their people’s hard 
past. In MLK, one traumanaut 
holds a poster with a peace sign as 
other traumanauts walk with what 
could be a coffin or an arc. On the 
right: A messiah figure who seems 
to be guiding the traumanauts by 
appealing to divine intervention. 
“Mothership,” which opened Aug. 
7, is the Oakland Museum of Cali- 
fornia’s first major exhibit since the 
museum itself reopened this sum- 
mer after a year-long pandemic-in- 
duced closure. Originally scheduled 
to open last year, “Mothership” is 
the kind of exhibit that could be 
even bigger than it is — with even 
more sections, even more art, and 
even more consideration to the big- 
ger questions that arise from seeing 
such a thought-provoking exhibit. 
For example: Dery, who coined 
the term Afrofuturism, is white. 
And the work from which that 
word originates, Black to the Future, 
which features interviews with 
African Americans Samuel Delany, 
Greg Tate, and Tricia Rose, has 
been criticized by Marika Rose, 
who is a senior lecturer in the De- 
partment of Theology, Religion and 
Philosophy at England’s University 
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of Winchester — and is also white. 
Rose took issue with Dery in 
2014 for asking questions she says 
contained uniformed assump- 
tions. And in Dery’s 1994 work, 
Delany and Tate also criticize Dery 
for imposing points they say are 
unfounded, as when Dery asks, 
“Why hasn’t the African American 
community made more use, either 
as writers or readers, of science 
fiction?” Responded Tate: “I don’t 
know that that’s necessarily true.” 
The first artwork that visitors 
see in “Mothership” is Sydney 
Cain’s Radio Imagination, a searing, 
otherworldly mural of dye, chalk, 
graphite, and powdered metals 
that has spirits emerging from 
what Cain calls a celestial pool. The 
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spirits, one of whom is modeled on 
the main character in Butler’s Par- 
able series, are set against the dark 
edges of space but are illuminated 
with light that looks celestial. The 
light gives them an aura of tran- 
scendence — that these spirits 
have been there all along, even 
if people on Earth didn’t know 
it. Cain calls Radio Imagination “a 
healing tool for the people of the 
African diaspora, seeking to resur- 
face lost and stolen African myths 
of the ancients and futurists.” 
Radio Imagination, then, is the es- 
sence of “Mothership.” It’s a look at 
the future, but it’s anchored squarely 
in the past. There’s no escape from 
the past, “Mothership,” implies. And 
besides: Escape isn’t what’s neces- 
sary or desired. Embracing the past, 
and reclaiming it, is what’s required, 
the exhibit suggests. That’s what 
Afrofuturism does. Whether peo- 
ple in the past would embrace this 
now-ubiquitous term is speculative. 
But they'd almost certainly agree 
with those like Butler who tried 
their best to move ahead and abso- 
lutely look to the future. 


Jonathan Curiel is a contributing writer. 
© @WriterJCuriel 
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Small Black: Stilldreamy after all these years. 


Brooklyn chillwave pioneers have a new album, 
‘Cheap Dreams,’ and are slated to play at the 


Independent next week. 


T HAS BEEN noted with great 

regularity that millennials 

will be the last generation to 

remember life before the in- 
ternet. Josh Kolenik, a millennial 
who has spent the past decade 
and then some fronting the New 
York-based synth pop band Small 
Black, is one of the many in his 
generation who share a restless- 
ness fueled by the disconnect be- 
tween virtual life and reality. 

“I kind of spent my whole life 
trying to get out of Long Island, 
and then, I made it like 20 miles 
away to Brooklyn and live in the 
neighborhood where my grandma 
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grew up, Kolenik says. “It’s not 
what I would have expected — I 
always thought that I would go 

to California or Europe or some- 
thing. I grew up with these stories 
of my dad hitchhiking everywhere 
from the ages of 16 to 23 and 
living in these cave communes. 

I guess I kind of expected that 
same life for myself and that’s not 
how it’s worked out.” 

The idea of travelling the world 
in between blue collar jobs is a 
deeply nostalgic one for many 
Americans. It may also be naive. 
As the best paying jobs continue 
to pool in high-priced urban cen- 
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ters, and the monetary and en- 
vironmental costs of travel grow 
more expensive, it’s easy to feel 
stuck — especially when you're 
sheltering in place and scrolling 
through the perfectly curated lives 
of celebrity influencers. 

Kolenik eloquently captures the 
dislocation and discontentment of 
this liminality in his band’s latest 
release, Cheap Dreams, an album 
that masterfully combines ambi- 
ent soundscapes with narratives 
of longing and reflection. 

While Kolenik is rooted in 
Brooklyn, his oeuvre is anything 
but rootbound. Small Black was 
a pioneering force in the early 
2010's chillwave movement. Along 
with Neon Indian, Washed Up, 
and Toro Y Moi, Kolenik and Co. 
merged hazy electronica vibes and 
lo-fi recording tactics to create a 
sound that is now synonymous 
with the indie music “blogo- 
sphere.” 

With streaming services omni- 
present and poptimist music out- 
lets championing major recording 
stars at the expense of smaller 
acts, Small Black can lay claim to 
being of the few remaining groups 
that rose to prominence with the 
help of human music critics, as 
opposed to computerized algo- 
rithms. 

Over their career, Kolenik and 
Small Black have outstripped the 
confining labels of the chillwave 
genre, evolving to become full-on 
indie pop masters. Cheap Dreams, 
the band’s first album in six years, 
is a testament to that growth. 

Containing an array of whoosh- 
ing synths and gleaming guitars, 
the songs on Cheap Dreams feel 
both dystopian and inspirational 
— evoking images of sprawling 
cityscapes lit up by skyscrapers 
at night and of vast preserves of 
sun-washed natural vistas. 

Each song on Cheap Dreams acts 
as a vignette of sorts — a singular 
narrative that also fits into the 
general thematic arc of the record. 
Tracks like “Postcard” and “Cheap 
Dreams’ tell their own story, but 
they also feel like different stages 
of a longer passage into regret 
and ruefulness. “Postcard” in 
particular captures the yearning 
for a larger life, encapsulated by 


Kolenik’s doleful observation that 
“This is where we live/nothing we 
can do about it.” 

The album is full of melancholy, 
but it never slips into bitterness. 
Even a line like “Keep on your 
cheap dreams” is spoken more 
with defiance than self loathing. 
It is the sound of a band witha 
restive sense of place — one that 
formed in an insular world filled 
with outsized hype and that has 
emerged as a dependable, stable 
outfit. 

In many respects, the longev- 
ity of Small Black comes as a 
surprise. Started as a bedroom 
recording project, the band has 
maintained the same lineup — 
Kolenik, guitarist/keyboardist 
Ryan Heyner, bassist/keyboardist 
Juan Pieczanski, and drummer 
Jeff Curtin — for more than a 
decade, which is no small feat for 
any group, let alone one that es- 
sentially started as the brainchild 
of one person. Although Kolenik 
writes all the lyrics, the music is 
composed in democratic fashion, 
a setup made easy by the simple 
fact that, after all these years, the 
guys still like each other. 

“I mean, these are my best 
friends in the world, and we’ve 
experienced so much together 
— weddings, babies, traveling 
— everything,” Kolenik says. “At 
this point, it’s so hard for me to 
even think of collaborating with 
anyone else. A band is not a band 
unless everyone is contributing, 
and I think that’s what has helped 
keep this together for so long.” 

That kind of stability is prob- 
ably what kept Kolenik in one 
place for so long. Brooklyn may 
not be the exotic locale that Ko- 
lenik dreamed about, but it’s an 
absolutely hallowed place in the 
realm of indie rock (seriously, 
you could not list the influen- 
tial bands to emerge from that 
breeding ground on 10 sheets of 
paper), and he’s grown into some- 
thing of an elder statesman in a 
place where so many others have 
left (not to California or Europe, 
but often just down the road to 
Philly.) 

“So many DIY spots have dried 
up here and all the places where 
kids used to play house shows are 
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Small Black Gets Restless on New LP 
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gone, so Brooklyn has definitely 
changed,” Kolenik says. “But I’m 
a bit older now, so I’m not living 
with three other roommates and 
going to those shows all the time 
anyway. And I know everybody 
here — I walk around, say hi to 
tons of people and I love that 
about Brooklyn. I guess I do feel 
like a real New Yorker now. That 
imposter syndrome isn’t there 
anymore.” 

Kolenik still has thoughts 
about moving — his sister lives in 
Southern California and he might 
try to live closer to her — but 
nothing seems imminent. That 
might be for the best. It has been 
expounded upon many times be- 
fore that the ubiquity of the inter- 
net — where music can be zipped 
across the globe seamlessly — has 
made the impact of local scenes 
obsolete, so Small Black still being 
deeply associated with Brooklyn 
feels like a real good thing. 

In “Tampa,” the stirring open- 
ing track of Cheap Dreams, Ko- 
lenik grapples with the idea of 
settling permanently in one spot, 
posing a candid inquiry to him- 
self — “Maybe it’s enough to be 
here?” 

That question could be applied 
to a relationship, a place, a state 
of mind — really anything. But 
by sticking together and staying 
around, Small Black has answered 
that being “here” is good for them, 
and we are all the better because 
of that. 


Will Reisman is a contributing writer. 
@wreisman 
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Sometimes kissing your cousin doesn't end well. 


Treat him like any other ex-boyfriend BYDAN SAVAGE 


UOJMAN 907 


Keeping itin the Family wi 
é 


came out as polyamorous 
in an email I sent to my 
immediate and my entire 
extended family because 
I’m done asking one of my 
partners to pretend he’s 
“our roommate” when my 
parents or siblings come to 
visit, and it hurts me so much 
to exclude him from family 
events and holidays. (And 
it hurts him too.) My whole 
family is getting together over 
Labor Day weekend and all 
three of us are planning to 
go. Is there any way to avoid 
awkwardness? 
— Bringing All My 
Boyfriends Inside 


OPE; 
P.S. They'll get used to you 


being poly, you'll get used to 
them knowing you're poly, and it'll 
get less awkward over time. But 
there’s no way to avoid that first 
blast of pure awkwardness. Instead 
of trying to avoid it, BAMBI, try to 
have a sense of humor about it. 


T HREE MONTHS AGO, I 





him since I was a kid!) I was 15 when we met, he was two years older, and we were in a long-distance 


: FELL IN love with my second cousin about four years ago at a family reunion. (I hadn't laid eyes on 


relationship for three years. We ended things a year ago and I’m going to be seeing him for the first 
time since our breakup at another family reunion this fall. He’s bringing his new girlfriend. Do I have a 
responsibility to make her feel comfortable? Do I avoid him and risk family drama? I’ve done so much to 
work through this, Dan, and I'd love to see this as a healthy exercise in staying true to myself. 
— Cancel On Upcoming Shindig? I’m Not Sure! 


usual heartache you had to work 

through after this relationship 
ended — by which I mean to say, 
COUSINS, I’m hoping your ex- 
boyfriend (and current second 
cousin) wasn’t emotionally or 
physically abusive and you weren't 
working through trauma. And 
I’m hoping you didn’t get too 
much grief about dating your 
second cousin from other family 
members. (First cousins can legally 
marry all over the world!) 

Assuming your ex was only 
guilty of breaking your heart (a 
risk we take when dating anyone), 
you should approach this family 
reunion like any mature adult who 
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: ’M HOPING IT was just the 


, 2021 


finds herself at a wedding or a fu- 
neral or a holiday party with an ex. 
You slap a smile on your face and 
say hello to your ex, you tell his 
new girlfriend it’s nice to meet her, 
and then you avoid both of them 
for the rest of the day. 

If you're worried about getting 
trapped in a conversation with 
either or both of them, COUSINS, 
and don’t have it in you to say, “I’m 
sorry, you ll have to excuse me, | 
gotta go take a monster shit,” then 
deputize someone to run interfer- 
ence for you. Your designated in- 
terferer should stay by your side as 
much as possible, COUSINS, and 
if you get separated and they see 
you trapped in an extended con- 
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versation with your ex or his new 
girlfriend, COUSINS, it’s their job 
to swoop in and rescue you. 

And if family members gave you 
grief about dating your second 
cousin — if you were subjected to 
more than some gentle awkward- 
ness-acknowledging, tension-re- 
leasing ribbing about the situation 
— and that grief was the source 
of whatever you had to work 
through since breaking up with 
the guy who was essentially your 
high school boyfriend (a guy you 
were always gonna breakup with 
at some point), COUSINS, then 
this reunion is an opportunity to 
tell those people to go fuck them- 
selves. 


thaCousin 


batshit church. The youth leader, who was my best friend’s 


WAS RAISED in a conservative batshit household and equally 


stepdad and who I viewed as a father figure, was a sexual predator. 
When I was 17, he started asking me for sex and also told me he'd 
thought of me “that way” since I was 12. I found out later he got 
a woman with a mental disability pregnant, and my childhood 
best friend has hinted to me that he assaulted her as well. Much 
to my rage, this guy’s wife, this church, and even my own parents 
never went after him legally or otherwise. Outrageously, he’s still 
a member in good standing of this same church. A few days ago, 
a different childhood friend died. He was my best friend’s cousin, 
and we all grew up together. Obviously, this asshole will be at the 
funeral. ’'m determined to be there to support my friend but how do 
T interact with this predator without causing a scene? I don’t want to 
make this sad reunion about me, but I refuse to entertain this guy in 
any way. Any thoughts on telling him to go fuck himself? 

— Feels Uncomfortable Near Extremely Religious Asshole Lowlifes 


friend dropped hints about 

being assaulted by this man 
— her stepfather — but she 
never actually came out and told 
you that. But you know for a fact 
that he preyed on a mentally 
disabled woman and that he 
sexually harassed you when you 
were a minor. And like so many 
sexual predators on altars, this 
asshole got away with it. There 
haven't been any consequences, no 
accountability, and he’s stillin a 
position — a position of spiritual 
authority — where he can (and 
probably does) abuse and exploit 
other vulnerable women and girls. 

Ugh. 

I’m pro telling this asshole to go 
fuck himself at the funeral — loud- 
ly — but there’s something you 
could do before the funeral. While 
you can't control what your parents 
or this church have done or failed 
to do, FUNERAL, and while your 
childhood best friend’s story isn’t 


Yy OUR CHILDHOOD BEST 


yours to tell — and you don’t know 
or don't officially know the full sto- 
ry — you can tell your own story. 

You can report this asshole to 
the pious lowlifes who run this 
fucking church and file a police 
report at the same time. Oh, and 
make sure to let those church lead- 
ers know you filed a police report. 
While there’s no guarantee they'll 
act against this creep after getting 
a report of sexual abuse (see Cath- 
olic Church, sex abuse scandals), 
they'll at least know they’re leav- 
ing themselves open to potential 
financial consequences if they fail 
to act (see Catholic Church, sex 
abuse scandal settlements). 

I’ve been to a few funerals in my 
time, FUNERAL, and it’s not the 
people at the funeral we tend to 
remember — it’s the people who 
were there for us before the funer- 
al and after. Head home, be there 
for your old friend, and feel free to 
skip the funeral if that asshole is 
gonna be there. 


language skills. But your use of “gonna” and “wanna” for “going to” 


: "VE BEEN READING you for many years. You have great 


and “want to” just comes across as adolescent and condescending. 
You're too old to be using that sort of lingo, Dan. Please respect 


yourself and your readers. 


— Griping Over Nauseatingly Nonsensical Affectations 


those “gonnas” and “wannas” 

outta my cold, dead hands, 
GONNA, if you wanna get ‘em 
outta my column. 


Yy OU’RE GONNA HAFTA pry 
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© @FakeDanSavage 
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Zum Services, Inc. in Red- 
wood City, California seeks 
rag and Sales Opera- 
tions Specialist; mail resume 
to 275 Shoreline #200, Red- 
wood City, CA 94065, Attn: 
Recruiting, quoting job 
#SSOS20. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


REACH MORE READERS 
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sfweeklypodcast 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
arage, yard, dem, lite mv 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 








HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 
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ROOFING INC. 
COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 








DOMINGUEZ 
ROOFING 


Residential 
Commerical 
New Roofing 
Re-Roofing 


FREE ESTIMATE 


415-583-0528 
415-235-4066 


Lic/Bond #844128 
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VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 
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* FREE Partyline 24/7** 
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Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one’s story. 
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BY ROUND BARN 


New Townhomes nestled in the hills of Fountaingrove in Santa Rosa 
A short jaunt to: the Russian River, Trione-Annadel State Park, and the Fountaingrove Golf Club 


A few steps to: the community amenities - Pool, Soa, Cabanas, Clubhouse, Parks, Playground & Community Garden 


FROM $699,990 | LOW HOA | NO MELLO-ROOS 


TerraceRoundBarn.com | (707) 657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
windows, porches and decks vary per elevation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, 
specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with 
the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City 


C ITy Ventures Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. L=] 
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